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8. — The Age of Pericles : A History of the Politics and Arts of Greece 
from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. By William Watkiss 
Lloyd. London. Macmillan & Co. 1875. 2 vols. pp. xviii. 
390; xiv. 416. 

Though the Past, regarded as merely past, has no existence, and 
therefore does not change, any portion of it viewed in the Present 
will change its relations and proportions as the common boundary of 
the two eternities moves forward and alters men's level. Hence it 
will always be necessary to write and rewrite histories of past peri- 
ods, in order to adjust them to the proportions of the larger-growing 
whole, whereof they will become larger or smaller fractions according 
to their evident measure of influence upon the Present. Especially 
is this true of that period which was familiarly known to the later 
Greeks as the Pentekontaetia, and which, without any great abuse of 
language, may be called the Age of Pericles. For the last four hun- 
dred years, in spite of the inexorable direction of time, we seem to 
have been approaching that era, so much have its visible proportions 
been continually increasing. The Roman and mediaeval mists, 
through which its brilliancy had to be tempered for eyes less eagle- 
like than those of the Hellenes, are gradually clearing away, and 
leaving an excellent opportunity to write a new history, for any one 
who has scaled the loftiest peaks of the Present. Whether Mr. Lloyd 
has done this, and so seized the opportunity, is the question which 
we shall now attempt to answer. 

As regards the general scope of the work : To give a complete pic- 
ture of the Age of Pericles, comprehending all those interwoven 
institutions through which humanity realizes itself as a spiritual es- 
sence, — religion, art, polity in its three grades of family, society, and 
state, and the education of the individual to a rational participation 
in these, — is something that Mr. Lloyd has not undertaken. What 
he has undertaken suffers in consequence. The political and artistic 
sides of Hellenic life, to which he professedly confines himself, are 
treated in a fragmentary way, and leave no sense of unity in the 
mind, such as one feels after reading Mommsen or Curtius. Mr. 
Lloyd is a member of the Society of Dilettanti, and probably would 
not feel aggrieved, if we should say that he has written this work 
in that capacity. It is not the work of one who, with impartial 
mind, has endeavored to absorb all the results of modern investiga- 
tion and insight, careless of what man or people first arrived at them, 
but of one who, with strong leanings to art, and very settled political 
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views of a one-sided, French kind, writes very much for his own 
pleasure. The result, in this instance, is a popular work, which will 
doubtless be widely read, and for many reasons ought to be. 

Though undertaking to write the artistic and political history of 
the Pentekontaetia only, he has devoted one hundred and thirty-eight 
pages of the first volume to an account of the Persian wars, which 
is certainly a good deal of an "overlap" (Vol. I. p. 1). Moreover, 
he has given us three chapters on religion and its observances, two 
on philosophy, and one on Hellenic ethnology, all of which would 
properly enough have found a place in a work of larger scope. The 
chapter on the Eleusinian Mysteries is such as one might expect, if 
Lobeck had never written Aglaophamus. But Lobeck was a German, 
and Mr. Lloyd has a strong prejudice against everything German, in- 
cluding scholarship and politics. This crops out very frequently : 
for example, Vol. II. p. 231, where he alludes to "the confident 
expositions of ancient music by Boeckh and his successors," from 
which he says he has " always risen, wherever the fault may be, with 
a sense of sorrowful disappointment and stupor " ; Vol. I. p. 402, 
where there is a very gratuitous and senseless fling at the German 
Empire, etc. Mr. Lloyd, however, pays dearly enough, in narrow- 
ness, for this prejudice, but for which his book would have been 
much better than it is. 

Mr. Lloyd's forte is Greek art, more especially the material or so- 
called apotelestic arts, architecture, etc., iu which he has elsewhere 
done some very valuable work. His prejudices against things Ger- 
man have, in some points, left him behind the times. For instance, 
he still speaks of the so-called Theseion as certainly the heroon, of 
Theseus, whereas it is quite certain that it was not a lieroon at all, 
being in all probability a temple of Hercules. The passage in Plu- 
tarch (Theseus, 35), cited to prove that " at Athens the Theseia and 
Heracleia were interchangeable," proves, if anything, the very oppo- 
site (oaa inijpxe rtfiivt) irportpov avr<p, ttj? voKtats e^tXownjr, ajraira KaBti- 
patrc t$ 'HpaicktX Kai irptMrtfyoptvaev atrrl Orjaeiiov 'HpdieAeia, ir\r)v Tttrcapav, 
&s Qikoxopos laroptjKtv). Cp. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Alter- 
thum, Vol. I. pp. 357, el seq. There is nothing new or original in Mr. 
Lloyd's account of Greek art ; but he has written popularly about it, 
and what he has said will meet the needs of a large public, upon 
whom his genuine enthusiasm cannot fail to have a most salutary 
and inspiring effect. 

In the practical or immaterial arts, poetry, etc., our author is 
not so strong, although his enthusiasm is equally genuine. He has 
evidently read the Greek classics lovingly and appreciatively, as liter- 
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ature which is to be felt and enjoyed, not merely dissected. He has, 
however, following some French critics, — M. Taine, etc., — erred in 
endeavoring to find explanations or occasions for some of the master- 
pieces of Greek tragedy in contemporary political events and person- 
ages. In doing so, he has assigned to some of them purely arbitrary 
dates, for. example, to the Suppliants of JEschylus, not to say that he 
has forced upon them meanings which the text in no way sustains. 
This attempt to weave the tragic poetry of Athens into her political 
history must be regarded as the most fanciful and weakest part of 
the book. If there be anything that Greek art and all true art 
eschews, it is just such allusions to the historical as such, to the 
merely ephemeral. To have made the grand myth of Prometheus a 
vehicle for the sorrows of Themistocles would have seemed to the 
Greek, with his exquisite sense of the befitting, and with his religious 
consciousness, hardly less outrageous than it would seem to us, if a 
dramatist should employ the story of the Crucifixion to impress upon 
us the fate of John Brown. It must be admitted that Mr. Lloyd's 
acquaintance with Greek literature, extensive as it is* is not that of a 
profound critic gifted with philosophic insight, or that of an accurate 
scholar ; but rather that of a dilettante. He never penetrates into 
the principle, the idea, that lies at the base of all Greek mimetic 
art, the effort to present a deed in its entirety. His lack of accurate 
scholarship frequently manifests itself; for example, Vol. I. p. 132, 
he speaks of the "promontory of Lectos," instead of Lectpn or 
Lectum (r& a{ktov, Athenseus, Deipn., III. 88 ¥.) ; p. 233, of the 
" exarchon, the leader of the chorus," instead of exarchos (<t£apxas) ; 
II. p. 298, he makes the atoms of Democritus differ in " figure and 
form" (ax'ii"' and «8os). How figure differs from form we cannot 
say ; but Aristotle, who is our authority on the subject, tells us 
that these atoms were supposed to differ pva-fia Kai biaBtyfj m\ rpany, 
words which he renders into his own terminology by cxr/itau Kal rdgei 
km 6e<rtt. (Meph., I. 4.) Page 167, he implies that Kpovos and xp°"os 
were originally identical, Kronos being merely a personification of 
time. This notion has long since been exploded. (Vid. Curtius, 
Orundzuge, p. 159 ; Studien, Vol. V. p. 148 [10] .) Page 375, he tells 
us that " the connections of some of the preserved plays of Sopho- 
cles — so I have convinced myself — may be established as satis- 
factorily" as the fact that the Oresteia of ^schylus forms a trilogy. 
The "some" here can, of course, refer only to the Theban tragedies, 
the two CEdipuses and the Antigone ; and these, as has been suffi- 
ciently shown by Leopold Schmidt in Symbola Philologorum Bennett- 
sium, pp. 219, et seq., do not form a trilogy. 

In writing this work Mr. Lloyd has relied mainly on the original 
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historical authorities, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, etc., rarely 
referring to a modern work, and never, we believe, to an inscription. 
Although he does not seem, before using these authorities, to have 
come to any definite conclusion respecting their comparative credi- 
bility, or the extent of the indebtedness of one to another, it must be 
admitted that he has, in the main, used them judiciously. His dis- 
like to Aristophanes, whom he evidently cannot forgive for having 
been on the side of aristocracy and for having held Euripides up to 
ridicule (Vol. I. p. 374), has prevented him from referring, to any 
great extent, to him. What modern authorities he may have con- 
sulted we cannot say. His chronology coincides pretty closely with 
that of Pierson (Philologus, Vol. XXVIII. 1869), and does not devi- 
ate very far from that of Kruger, Grote, Curtius, or Schaefer. 

Mr. Lloyd cannot be called a good writer. He is never eloquent, 
and often awkward and clumsy. The interest of his work comes 
from the subject, and the decided views of the author, never from 
the style. He has a fondness for new and unusual words and ex- 
pressions : for example, regnal (Vol. I. p. 156) ; taken over, i. e., 
undertaken, ubernommen (p. 197); gave loose (p. 205) ; disserted 
(Vol. II. p. 131); supersession (p. 294); militarised, counter-sense (p. 
329) ; hoplite Athenians (p. 343) ; command-in-chief (p. 346) ; con- 
trovert (p. 356); gods of ratifying oaths, i. e. opium 6eoi (p. 360); 
inartifieiality = inartistic nature (p. 379); aby (p. 376, and else- 
where) ; countervail, occurring more than twenty times, etc. The 
book is not free from typographical mistakes, for example, jEgypt, 
Stoboeus, comoedian (or is this intentional *?) ; and the references at the 
foot of the pages are often very misleading. For example, if we were 
to trust the two on page 102 (Vol. II.), we should attribute eleven 
books to Aristotle's Politics, and a hundred and eleven to the 
Pseudo(?)-Xenophontic tractate on the Polity of the Athenians. In- 
stead of XI. 4 and CXI. 7, we must read II. 7 and III. 7. 

We have intentionally dwelt more upon the shortcomings of Mr. 
Lloyd's book than upon its merits, although these are neither small 
nor few. As a popular history of one of the most remarkable periods 
in human development, it supplies an immediate and deeply felt 
need. Many persons, to whom Polygnotus, Pheidias, ^Eschylus, etc 
have been previously little more thaii names, will rise from the book 
enlightened, and encouraged to seek further information. At the same 
time, we wish to emphasize the fact that it is far from being an ade- 
quate history of the Age of Pericles, such a history as might be 
written by a profound scholar gifted with philosophic insight, poetic 
inspiration, and mastery of style. Such a history — and there could 
be few more grateful tasks — has yet to be written. 



